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THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Tlie publicnlion of 11 dvUa pedagogira sncntifca^ by Dr. 

Maria Moiitessori, in tla* University of Romo, ^ivin^ a full 

account of the inception and developinent of the system of education 
of which she i.s the autlior and the simultuneomPtranshition of the 
^ work into Krifrlish and German are ovent.s so unusual as to challenge 
attonti(in. Even before the author's exposition of tlio syst(*ni was 
accessible to 0(*rman and Americafi educators in their own hinmiaces, 
it W’as the subject of sufficient interest ainoii" them to assure the coiii- 
inercial success of the translations, and the inf^rest has been notice- 
ably increased by the fuller knowledge thus attained. 

The explanation of this interest is found iu the new conception of 
social life and its n^^nuierative forces which is stirring throughout 
the world. Amon" these forces that of education has been exalted 
by both sc^ntific investigators and sociologists to a supreme posii 
tion; 'but tlm word “education is used by them in a sense differing 
somewhat from the formal disciplines which it generally implies, a - 
sense indicated by the qualifying term scientific. Hence the'. work 
of Montessori, which boldly claims this"distinctive quality^jruck 
not only the right j)sychological moment , Init the opportune moment 
in the movement of social reform, and thus, irrespective of its essen- 
tial or permanent value, it claims the attentTon of all pei*sons en- 
gaged in the work af'truining children or of improving liuinan 
soci et^ ^ 

Every new system boars the stamp of a jiersonality ; the element 
is sfyongly marked in this particular cast* hy reason .of the liigh 
enthusiasqi of theiauthor, and energy instinct as it were with the 
maternal passion, the passion for saving and upbuilding, which 
makes women the great consen’ative force in society. | In the case_ 
of Dr. Montessori this energy has Ix^en directed hy prolonged train- 
ing in the sciences that relate to human life, and vitalized by practi- 
experience in their application to needy and defective childrcn.j 
jjn brief, her method is the outcome of genius, training, and expe^ 
rience. This ccanbination of qualities is not only certain from the 
• testimony of her associates, but it is borne ou^ by the first chapter 
of her book, which, although bearing the caption “Critical consid- 
erations,” is more truly a revelation of her own sympathetic nature 
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g THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

and a record ofreflections excitedjln- the unnatural restraints placeS 

upon children whom she obseiwed^. 

In the opening para^aphs of this chapter Dr. Montesson saj^s: 
“Scientific pedagogy has never ^t been definitely constructed nor - 
defined” This statement will fiiff instant response in the thoiiglits 
of thousands of teachers Who have followou with eager desire the 
rapid progress of child study iii its various phases-biologic, genetic, 
racial, individual— a study which has awakeneel distrust of the older 
educational psychologies and philosophies. The i^wappomting out- 
come of these modern investigations is, perhaps, ndl to be regards 
as failure, but rather proof that education is not the application of a 
well-reasoned and perfected theory, but an art, drawing perpetual 
inspiration from many sciences. The Montessori book conhmis this 
idea. “ It is not my intention,” ^says the author, “ to present a treatia* ^ 
'on scientific pedagogy”; and again, after reference to experiments 
in elementary schools, based upon a study df anthropology and 
psychological pedagogy, she says, “ the truth is that the practical 
progress of the school demamls a genuine fusion of these ni6dern 

tendencies, in practice and thought.” .V • 

The new methods may then he regarded ns an attempt at a 
of hitherto disassociated tendencies. In this particular case the Vision 
is accomplished in the thought and effort of a single individual ; but 
this is an incident in the inception of the rnoveiiient which is in- 
tended ultimately— 

to brine scientists directly Into 'the Important Held of the school and at the 
same time raise teachers from the Inferior Intellectual lever to which they are 

limMed to-day. 

In its present stage the work offers for consideration principally 
methods and material. But in their use both are supposed to corre- 
spoml to the conditions of functional growth, and in this relartion 
consistii their essential value, as well as the distinctive character of 
the system to which they pertain. They are not only directed to 
special activities of childhood, but they require new e«ipments in 
schools and a new purpose in the^teacher. To quote Mohtessor^ 

- If we are to develop a system of sclwtiflc pedagogy, we must, then, 
along lines very different from those which have been followed up to the present 
time. The transformaUon of the school must be coutemi^raneous 
orenaratlon of the teacher. For If we make of the teacher an observer, -Ittolllar 
-with the exrerlmental methods, then we hiust make It possible 
observe and to experiment In the school. The fundamental principle of sden- 
tlflc pedagogy must be, Indeed, the liberty of the pupa. 

This' doctrine of liberty is not new to the educational world of the 
United States; it was. not only formulated by Dr. Dewey, but was 
practically exemplified in. the University Elementary School, at 
Cfiiicairo. The Montessori method, however, is based upon tti^mdi- 
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vldunl\ while that of the Dewey stJiooI wiis based upon serial rela- 
tions >rs these exist for the diild either in actual exj)eri^*nces or living 
interests. The ditference is great, and is readily explained by the" 
fact (hat the former experiment began with defective children; 
that is, with children whoik^ infirmities pi^event their naidv adjust- 
ment to normal society, even in Uie elementary form of home li^. 

1 he effort with normal chihlren ^<prang from preceding ]KHlagO"icaI 
experiences with abnormal childrem’' Dr. Montess6ri’s observation 
of idiot children when she was s(*rving as an assistant doctor at the 
))sychiatiic clinic of the Univer-^ity of Horne, and her desire -to 
awaken the .(hrrinaiit faculties of these iinfoiduuntes, ^)Ut her upon 
the stndy^of the iK‘dagogic writings of Itard and their practical 
de^^eIopIneIU by Hdwuu*d Seguin; her enthusiasm was fiu’ther stirril^ 
lated by jhe j)revailing trend of thought among her medical col- 
leagues. Tluv conviclidn that pedagogy must, join '\vith medicine 
in the endeavor to overcome tlist*ase had led physicians to advocate 
-the UM‘ of gymnastics in the treatment of certain ailments, such as 
dejifii(*ss. ]>aralysis, rickets, etc.; but in respect to tliis conviction Dr. 

‘ Montessori says; 

I, lu»\vi‘vi‘i*, (lifforetl from my colleajmes In that I felt that mental deficiency 
prewntcHl chiefly a i>eilaKoj;lcal, rather than mnlnly a uiediL*nl. nrobieui.' 

An address embodying this i(lea,*^delivei*ed by her in 18D8 before 
the Pedagogical (.'orrgress at Turin, stirred a responsive chord in the 
minds teachers and pliysi(‘iaiis, and brought her prominently 
Ixdore the minister of public instruction. Dr. Guido Baccelli. From 
this time her work assumed a public character. She was invited bv 
Minister Baccelli to deTiver a course of lectures to the teachers of 
Rome on the educatiem of feeble-minded children; this course de- 
veloped into the State Orthophrcnic School, a school for backward 
children, whitrh she directed for two years. Later there was founded 
a Medical Pedagogic Insthute,’in which were gathered not only 
feeble-minded children from the public schools, but the idiot children 
horn the insane asylums at Home. In the latter institution Dr. 
Montessori passed two years as ihrector,* teacher of children, and 
trainer bf teachers. During thji^ time she also visited other cities 
(Paris, Berlin, and Londony^o familiarize h<?rself with all the 
nietluKhs known to reined io^pedagogy. “These two^years of pr;^c- ^ 
tice,” she says, .“are my ^,-and, indeed, my true degree in peda- 
gogy.” The belief that tile methods employed with deficient children 
“contained educational principles more rational than thqse in use” ^ 
and that “if applied to normal chijdren they would develop or set 
fr^ their personality in a mafrelous and surprising \^y” became 
with her a controlling ided.' Under'this conviction she not only . 
made a systematic study of t*emedial pedagogy, but registered as a 
student of phil^phy at the University of Rom^in order, as she 
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says, “to undertake the study ot normal pedagogy and of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based;.” This course of study was extended 
.finally to the courses in experimental psychologj’, which had only 
recently been established in Italian universities, namely, at Turin, 
Rome, and Naples. The studies were supplemented by researches 
in pedagogic anthropology in the elementar}’ schools, a work wjiich 
led to the te^hing of the s\ibject in the University of Rome. 

The Montessori method, then, like that of Froebel, may be regarded 
as the product of intuition and a high, order of intellectual tniininc. 

In the earliest stages the experiments with defective children w'ore 
intended to excite sensation and perception end to develop Ihc i)Ower 
of coordinating muscular movements, in which respects the normal 
child is intensely active. The transition from flicse e.xercises to < 
methods of teaching reading and writing marked,, therefore, a 
significant stage in this developing j)rocess. The importance of 
this transition was fully recognized by Montessori herself. In her 
first reference to it' she says : 

I will only note that at this time I* attempted an orlftlnal method for the 
teaching of rending and writing, a part of the eiltionllon of the child which was 
most imperfectly 1rente<l In the works of both Itnrd and Segnin. 

The-success of these methods, which enabled idiot children to pass 
an examination in reading and writing with normal children at a 
public-school examination, opened the way for the final test of the 
value of the methods,- namely, that of their applicability to normal 
children. 

The account of the circumstances under which this opportunity 
arose reads like a sequel to a chapter in Zola s Rome, for il was the 
excess of building operations graphically described by the French 
realist that supplied the basis for lUgreijt social reform mo\’ement 
in the “Eternal City.”, The actual' purpose of the “Roman Asso- 
ciation for Good Buildings ” is not fully indicated by its name. It 
'is a benevolent society which, un4er the guidance of the director 
general, Eduardo Talamo, is working out a comprehensive plan fbr 
the reform of the living conditions of the poor. For this purpose 
the association acquires city tenements, remodels them, and adminis- 
ters them “ as a good father of a family would.” A feature 6f the 
.general plan is the “Children’s Houses,” the “case dei bambini,” 
reserved in ^he tenements for the children under school age, who 
must be left alone during the entice day while their parents ape at 
work. Invited by Signor Talamo to undertake the organizatipn of 
“infant schools” hrthe model tenements of the association, .Dr. 
Montessori found herself at the goal of her aspirations, the chance' 
to show the general application of her pedagogical methods. a 
. The present examinatiM** will be limited to methods that differen- 
tiate this from others; in other words, to the methods of 
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promoting functional activity or autoeducation under the essential 
condition of the liberty of the pupil. This limitation will exclude 
the emotional digressions, the ge^al discussions, and the critical 
reflections which make up a large part of the vohime and have 
value for their personal revelations. The passages cited from the 
original vrotk are taken from the English version, which^has been 
approved hy the author.^ 

THE SYSTEM APPLIED TO NORMAL CHILDREN. 

^ In the children's houses, \vhere the first essay in applying this 
system to normal children ^Yas made, me principle of the liberty of 
-‘Jthe pupil was conditioned by strict admission regulations. The^ges 
for admission were fixed at from 3 to 7 years. Xo fees were charged, 
•but parents availing themselves of the opportunity oflfered pledged 
themselves to send their children to the “Cliildren’s House*’ at the 
appointed time clean in body and clothing, and provided with a 
suitable apron; to show tlie greatek respe<}t anc^d^rence toward the 
directress and toward all persons connected with the “Children’s 
House,*' arid to cooperate with the directress herself in the educa- 
tion of the children. Once a week, at least- the mothers were per- 
mitted to talk the directress, giving ht^«||ormation concerning 
the home life of the child, and receiving advice from her. 

The rules required also that children should be esmelled who pre- 
sented tlieniselves unwashed or in soiled clothing,'^ho proved to 
l>e incorrigible, whose parents failed in respect for the persons con- 
nected with the “ Children's House,” or who tlestroyed through had 
conduct the educational work of the institutioy. 

It was desired also that each child sliould be furnished, if possible, 
with n biologic record giving particulars of birth, method of feeding, 
sickness, etc., during barjy innmey ; also particulars as to the parents, 
their occupations, and living conditions. By this aid it was believed 
teachers might avoid mistakes in dealing with the individual child. 

METHODS OF training. ^ 

The methods of the ^bool or “house” may be cohsidetied under 
two heads: Those relating to the physical state and development of 
the child and those relating to mental development. The two are 
not separate in practice, but for convenience may be separately cqji~ 
sidered. . 

There is a thii^ element in the system, namely, the attitude of the 
teacher, which should be that of a scientific observer. Although this 
requirement is fundamental, its consideration may properly follow 
that of the methods, since the^'forra pkrt of the phenomena to be 
observed. • 


iTrantlftt^ bjr MIm Anna £, 
New York. 


Oforge and pnbUehed by the F. A. Btoket Pab. Ce,, of 
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TIIK rilYSR'AL METHODS. 



The methods perluming to the physical welfuiv of the child in- 
clude* as ?sS>entials, anthropometriciil lueasnrtMUcnts and medical 
inspection. , \ 

■ The measurehients are of t\fo orders: Siniple ineasurcinents which, 
like the ■«\eiglit of the child, can be taken by the teachers irt the 
fiThe of the-neekly l)ath : more complex ineasiii-emcnts which require 
the skill of a j)i-ofcksional expert, 'fhe duties of the latter mchule 
also periodical medical inspection; through the c(K)iK>ration of 
teacher and physician this examination .extends to the sanitarv 
inspection of the home and to the economic conditions under which 
the home' is maintained. 

Subsidiary to the cxamiitations by which the physical devel- 
opment or the child is determined are the arrangement and furnish- 
ing of the schoolroom? and grounds. These arc planned to promote 
the principle of. liberty in hs spontaneous iminifestations. The tables 
and chairs are light and easily moved. Ixdng similar in this resjiect 
to those -used in the kindergarlfii and also in many primary schools 
influenced bwtiie former. The playground and garden of tlie Moii- 
tessori school are in direct commifnication with the schoolroom, so 
that the children may be free to go and come as they like throughout 
the entire day. 

The use of appropriate pictui'es for the decoration of the chil- 
dren's house accords with the movement for school decoration, winch 
within a fe\ii years has transformed the interior of many .Vmefican 
and English schools. The experience in these countries abumhintly 
confirms the opinipn expressed by T)r. Monte.ssori as t6 the etfect 
()f selected pictorial symbols in awakening the esthetic, sense in young 
children. 

METHODS DIRECTED TO MENTAL DEVEl^^PMENT. 

In the svstoinatic efforts for the inentiil ilevelopnient of the child 
the principle of liberty becomes a means of discipline. The teacher 
is directed to repress those activities which interfere with the col- 
lectiv®- interest. 

Bnt nil the re»t--€Very manifestation having a useful scope^wbatover it be, 
and under whatever form It express Itself, must not only be permitted, but 
must be observed by tlie teacher. 

.The arrest of spontanTOus movements and the imposition of arbi- 
trary tasks are forbidden; only useless or dangerous acts must be 

suppressed. , . • , j 

TTie principle of liberty is emphasized not from the social stand- 
point, but from the biologic, “ It must be understood,” the author 
isays, “-as iemanding the conditions adapted to the most favorable 
develdpnp^trof his [the child’s] .eiitire individuality. * * • Frcmi 
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the physiological as well as from the mental side this includes the 
fi'ee development of the brain.” It appears at once, then, that edu- 
cation under this sysiem is an individual process, or, as Montessori 
says, ‘ Toward single individuals, one by one observed, education 
must direct itself,^ It need hardly be said that such a conception 
of education can only bo applied' to very young children, for the ‘ 
. impulse to associate action manifests itself early in life and is not 
only one of the strongest impulses in huilian beings, but. one that has 
largely determined the ordinary processes of school training. 

. It is equally obvious that a scientific theory of education can not be ^ 
established by the efforts of one individual, but the purpose 1ms been • 
kept in view from the time Wundt laid the foundations of experi^ 
mental psy’bhology. Dr. Montessori is the first to convert th\ deduc- # 
tions of science into formulas of training applicable to theVarliest 
period of childhood; and, hence, irrespective of the ultimate ^verdict 
as to the soundness of her theory, the endeavor answers to a demand 
aroused the psycfiolog^ic and biologic I'esearches of the past two 
decades. 

Given, then, a small company of young children, select because of 
eliminative admission requirements, their physical wants carefully 
attended to, their freedom Restrained only so far as it interferes with 
the general purpose, wlmt is the process* of their mental training! 

^ To what ends is it directed? By what means is it conducted? In 
brief, wliat are the lessons in this svstem? 

The question is answered in a general way by the order of exercises 
comprised in the winter schedule of hours in the children's houses 
which is here reproduced. ^ 

Oj>enluK lit 0 o'tlock. I'loEiiiic at 4 o’clock. 


^ ir-10. Entrance, (t root lap. Iii(»)HH*iion dh to iw‘r 5 »ou:il cIoniiliiiesH. ^xerclEtes 
of practical life; helping ono luiotber to take oflfxrtTul put on tlio aprons. 
Going o\*er the room to see that everything Itt dusted and In ordei^ 
giikge: Convereation jiorlod; children give an account of the events of the 
day before. Ilellglous exerciaos, \ ^ 

10- 11. Intellectual exercises. Objective lessons Intcrr^Itod by short rest 

I>erlod8. Nomenclature ; ^ii8e exercises. * ^ 

11- 11.30. Simple gymnastics: Ordinary movements done gracefully; no^al 

position of the body, w-nlkiug,* marching line, salutations. moveiMte* 
for attention, placing of objects gracefully. \ % 

11.30-12. Luncheon. Short prayer. 

12- 1. Free gamee. * 

V-2. Directed game^^lf possible In the open air. During tbl^^rtod the 
older children In turn go through the exercises of practical ll^cleanlng 
the room, dusting, putting the material In order. General Inspection for 
. ' cleanliness. Conversation. « 

2-3,'" Manual work. Clay modeling, .design, etc. ^ 

^ a-4. Collective gymnastics and songs, if possible In the Open aln Exercises 
to develop forethought; vlsltli^t and caring for the i^ta and animals. 
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'The principal directions applicable to all the exercises are ns fol- 
lows: They must be individunl, brief, simple, and objective. The 
teacher all the while is observing • 

whether the child Interests himself In the olHhct. how he Is Interestwl In It. 
how long. etc., even noticing the expression of hls fnce. And she nnmt tnke 
great care not to oflfcutl the i)rinclplcs of llhero. 

The following! example may bo taken to ilhi.s^Re the method of u 
single lesson: 

TTie tefl'cher wishes to tench n child the two colors, red and blue. She 
desires to attract the attention of the child to the ohject. She says, therefore, 

“ Look at this." Then. In order to teach the colors, she snys, showing him 
the red. •‘This Is red.” raising her voice a little and pronouncing the word 
“ red" slowly and clearlv: then showing him the other color, "This Is blue. 

-In order to make sure that the child 1ms understood, she says to him, " Live 
me' the red": "Give me the bine." L-t us snmH>se that the child In following 
this Inst direction nmkos a mistake. The teacher does not rciKtnt nnd does not 
Insist; she smiles, gives the child a friendly caress, and takes awny the colors. 

In thm exercise are involved stimulus and reaction on the part of 
the child,' attentive observation on the part of the teacher. However 
„ elaborate the subsequent exercises, thb essential elements are the same- 
excitation of the sensorlum, motor reaction, scientific obsenation. 
Through the repeated and simultaneous presentation of dinenmt 
stimuli association tracts are established in the brain centers; m 
other words, functional growih is promoted. 

The exercises selected by Dr. Montessori are of three clas.ses, per- 
taining, respectively, to (1) muscular coordination, (2) sense per 
ception; (3) sense discrimination. 

MUSCULAR COORDINATION. 

-q>>-the class of muscular coordination belong the special gvmnas-^ 
tics of the system, which are illustrated by the exercises that relate 
to walking? These have been carefully selected with reference to the 
disproportion between the limbs nnd the torso of a child at the ap 
of entering the school (3 years) nnd the rapid growth of the limbs 
during the early school period. 

Attention is called to the fact that if a child is not strong the 
erect posture- and walking are. really sources of fati^e forhini and 
the long bones of the lower limbs, yielding to the w;eight of the Iwdy, 
easily become deformed and usually bowed. This is particular y 
' the case among the badly nourished children of the poor or among 
those in whom the skeleton structure, while not ariually showing the 
presence of rickets, still seems to be slow in attaining nwmal o^ifica- 
. tion. The tendency of the child to stretch out on his back and kick 
his legs in the air is an expression of physical needs related to the 

proportions of his body. . , ' , i. j u -w 

The pripcipal pieces of apparatus devised or adopted, by sAon- 
“ tosori, to enable cbiHrwi^o exercise their limbs without fatigue from 
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the weight of the Inxly are the fence of parallel bars supTx>rt©d by 
upright {K>les; a swing with a very wide seat suspended near a wall 
against whicli the child can push liis feet; a pendulum which the 
child strikes back and forth while seated in his little armchair; a 
wooden stairway on the spiral plan, with a balustrade on one side 
and open on the other. 

In addition to exercises of this nature, use is made of gAunna sties 
without apparatus and of the free movements of games and play. 
Manual work and the care of ])lants and pet animals, which are en- 
couraged, not only assist the muscular development, but excite in- 
stincts and emotions that pertain to the social nature; but the latter 
^activities are not peculiar to the Montessori system. The same is 
true of the ingenious finger exercises and material by which children 
become accustomed to the movements they must make in dressing 
themselves, such ns buttoning, lacing, tying 1k>ws. etc. These exer* 
cises illustrate the endeavor to give a practical In^aring to the training 
wherever possible, hut they are no more ingenious noi' scientific than 
similar exercises in the modified kindergarten and in ordinary infant 
schools. 

EDUCATION O:^ THE SENSES. 

The education of the sensis after this system presents a close 
analogy to the psychological experiments directed to sense measure- 
ments; but the educating process dix^s not start from the conchtsions 
of experimental psycholog}'. On this point Dr. Montes.sori says: 

The method use<l hy me Ib that of rnnklng n podagopioni exiM»rtment with n 
didactic object and awaiting the si>ontaneou8 reaction of the child. 

There is, she admits, a resemblance between the material used and 
ps}'chomctric material. The difference lies in this: 

The estheBiometer carries within ilself the poafllbility of measuring. My 
CfbjectB. on the contrary*, often do not j>ermlt n inenaure, hut are adapted to 
ennso the child to exercise the wmses. 

The objects selected or invented for this purpose — the “ didactic 
material,” as it is called — are therefore as essential in this system ns 
the gifts and’ plays of the kindergarten are to the symbolic system of 
Froebel. 

The systematic education of the senses of vision and hearing is 
conductetl in the “house of children.’’ very much as in schools for 
defectives, excepting that in the former special emphasis is placed 
on isolating the sense to which the exercise is for the time directed, 
as a means of increasing its perceptive and discrim ifiating power. 
The material for training vision is similar in many respects-to tiie 
color schemes worked out’ at Teachers College, Columbia University,* 
and also at the Chicago Kindergarten College, for use with elemen- 
tary classes. 
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THE TACTILE AND THERMIC SENSES. 

The methods and spirit of the sense training may be illustrated 
by the procedure in the case of the tactile and lliermic’MUises, wliich 
have thus far received little attention excepting in the training of 
defectives, especially the blind and the deaf-mute. 

In the introduction to this division of the subject Alontessori says: 

The edacntlon of the tactile ami the thermic peuses together, since the 

warm hath, nml lieat in general, romlers the tactile more acute. Since 

to exercise the tactile sense It Is mn'cssarj’ to touch, bathing the hainls In warm 
water has the mUlltlonal advnntnge of teaching the child a i^rlnclplo of cleniili- 
iiesa — tlmt of not touching objects with hands that are not clean. I thm^on* 
apply the general notions of jiructical life, regarding the waishlng of the himds, 
care of the nails, to the exercises i»reimratory to the dlscrlinhiatUm of tactile 
stimuli. 

^ This pridiniLnary exercise is described ns follows: 

I hove the child w’nsli his liands carefully with soap, in a little hasht ; tind 
In another basin 1 have him rlnst* them In a bath of tepid water. Jhen I 
show him how to dry and rub his IioikIk gentlj*. In this way prct«irlng for the 
regular bath. I next teach the child bow to to\ich ; that Is, the manner In 
which he*shotild touch surfaces. For this It Is mvessarj^ to take the finger of 
the child and to draw It very very lightly over the surface. 

Another j»artlcular t»f the ttsdmhpie l?^ to ti'tuU the child to bold his eyeji ^ 
close<l while he touelies. encottraglug him to do this by telling him tbal lit* will 
be able to feel the dlfferenoes better, and so U‘ading him to (llstingul.sh without 
the help of sight the change of contact He will tjulckly learn, and will show 
that he enjoys the exercise. 

The luaterial for the siiccial development of the tactile sense 
consists “of a collection of Lixper slips, varying through many 
grades from smooth fine cor^Jsoard to coarsest sandjiaiXT.’’ ^latcrinl 
designed more. particulitlTy for lessons in otlier subjects is also 
utilized in this. 

Kor training the tliemiic sense, use is made of a set of little metal 
bowls, T^diich are filled with water at different degrees of temiiera- ^ 
ture. Tliese are measured with a. therjnometer; so that tlicre may bo 
tw’o containing water of the same temperature. Tlie bowl touched 
from the outside gives the desired impression of lieat. 

For training the Imric sense (sense of weight), the material 

sists of — ^ . 

little wooden tnhletB, (1 by 8 cenllmeterB. having a thlckneHS of omvhnlf centi- 
meter. The«e tablets are In thn?e different qualities of wood— wistaria, walnut. 

( and pine. They weigh, i^i>ectlvely, 24, IS. and 12 grams, making them jllffer 
In weight by 6 grams. 

These tablets should be very smooth, if possible varnished in 
sucli a way that every roughness eliminated, so that the natural 
color of the xvood remains. The child- 

observing the color, knows that they are of different weights, and this offer?* 

« means of controlling the exercise. He takes two* of the tablets In hts hands, 
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IcttiiiK tluMU uiKHi tlio itiilui Ml tiu* of Lls oiM Kt riMflitMl Tb^u 

lu* Iiiovt's his h:tiulK uj) nnil tlowir In onlyr to kmmki* tin* weight This movement 
shoiiUl Oiuno t(» ho, liltlt* by Illtlo, almost insonsihlo. ♦ • • [Tlio^ohlhl is 

lo(l I to iiiako his ilist inct ion jniivly tlirouirh. tho (llfforouco lu weight, loiivhiK^ 
out tho ;;i!i do of tin* <lIft*<*rout O'linrs. ami clnsiuic his vvi^. lU* lourns to do 
\ this of hiinst'lf and takes ;rroat intoj-ost in '* fiiiosslnfi." 


SENSES ro.MMINED IN mUNINth 

AA ith tlu* lr:iiiiiiiof of the storoc^nosl to* sense the process enters 
upon a roniplex sln^^e. the iiiirpose to ^tiinuhite the recoirnit ion 

of nl»jeris tiiroii^^h llie “ siniiiltaiieoiis helj> of tlu* tactile ami nins- 
ciilar si'iises.'* 

I'nkiii^r tills union as a l>asis. ‘*the y^xperinu*nts,“ sivs Moiitosori. 
*' Ii!i\-e ^ov(*n inarvi^loiisly stieeessfiij eilneational results." The ma- 
terial eitiplnVi'd is (h'serihed as fellows: 

’i’ln? tirsi didaotii* iiiat(*rlal used by ns is made up of the bricks and enbes 
of h'rorlyek W'e lall lln* atlentiim of the child to the form i»f the two HoUds. 
have* him fc't*) them carefully and ammitely, with his eyes o)>en. ropeatlnj: 
Some plirasi* S(*rvijm' to hx his attention upon the particulars of the forms 
presented. After this tin* child is t(dd (o place the enlu»s to the rlfrlit, tlie 
la'icks to the i(*ft. .dways f<*elin;; lliein. and without looking at tliein. Finally, 
tlu* exercise is repeatiMl by tin* child blindfoIdt*d. Almost all the children 
smveed in the exereist* and afli*r two or thriM* tiim*s are aide to eliminate 
(1^,.1'v (MTur. Tkcrt* are L*t of tin* bricks and ciiheH in all. stt that the attention 
may lu* held for -some time throuKli this "Kame/* imt nndonlitedly tin* ehild's 
pleasure is ^really increased by the faid of Ids hein;; watcluxl by a pTonp of 
his eompiinious. all Inleresttsl and eairi'r. 

Anion^ tlu* edueaiionnl results from this jiroeess particular men- 
tion is made of "the di.^eoverv 'of a reimirktdih* fuiietimial amhi- 
doxtority " in the ease of a little <iirl d years of a^e and the very 
delicate diseriminal ions (h^elopiul in the majt)rity of children 
without a^y apparent strain on their nervous systems. 

fte relation of tliis training of the senses to psychoinetric expori- 
iiiehts is obvious to all^iiersons who have watched the develojunent 
of psycliophvsies. Many of the experiments are the same, but they 
are nhstu’ved and reeordoil from a different stamlpoiiit. So far no 
satisfactory restdts have Imen attained with the senses of taste and 
sincH. • 

TKAININO OF DI KramNTlAli SENSE l*IJlO:i*TlON8. 

The exercises for the development of differeiitial sense perceptions 
are more elaborate than those for the training of si mpje. percept ion 
and require more varied and delicate material. It would Ix^ impos- 
sible to give in brief a fair idea of this part of the process. But 
to make the purpose clearer to those who may be quite unfamiliar 
with -the idea, the description of the first exercise belonging to this 
series is here reproduced. This exercise pertains to the visual per- 
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ception of dimensions. The material employed and its use are de- 
scribed as follows : 

First. Solid insets: Tkla material consists of 3 solid blocks of wood ench 
55 centimeters long:. 0 centimeters lilgb. uml 8 centimeters wide. Knob blmd 
contains 10 wooden pieces, ^‘t. into corresi>oiulln^ holes. These l^^*oes are 
' cyHiulrlcul In sbai>e and are to be hmulled by means of a little w<HHlen or 
brass button, which Is fixed in the center of the to|>. Tlie cases of cyHmb*rs 
y are In npiK^raiice much like the cases of weights nse<l by chemists. In the 
^ first sot of the WTles the cylinders are ail of tniunl height (55 inllllnieters) 
but differ in dla^ieter. The smallest cylludor has a dlnmetor of 1 centiimUiT, 
and the others Increase In diameter at the rate of one-half ccntlrnetfT. In 
the second sot the cylimfors are nil ot equal diameter, correHiKmdlnR to half 
the diameter of the larj^ost cylinder in the pre(‘(*<linK w'rlt's (2T in ill I meters). 
The cylinders In tills sot differ In heiis'ht, the first lieing merely a little <llsk 
only a centimeter hlph; the others Increase 5 millimeters encli, the tentli one 
heini? 55 millimeters hiKh. In the third mT the cylinders differ botli In liel^jlit 
and diameter, the first beinj: 1 centimeter hi>:li and 1 centimeter in diameter, 
and ench succtKKllnp one increusinjr one-lmlf centimeter In helj:i»t and diameter. 
With these InsiUs the child, working: by himself. leanis to differentiate obJtKrtH 
according Jo thickness, according to height, and according to size. 

In the sch(H)Iroom these 3 wUs may be plnytMl with by 3 cliildren gathennl 
about n table, an exchange of games adding variety. The child takes the cyl- 
ImJers out of the molds, mixes them uinm the table, and then puts (*adi back 
Into its corres|)oiuling o|>eulng. Tbew* objects are nm«!e of hard pine, ikiIikIuhI 
and vamlshed. 

The rangi' of differential perceptions inchulos, iK'sidcs the exercise 
describetl, the following: 

Differential visual i>erceptlan of ftirm and visnnl-tactile-muscular i»em'i»tions. 

Differential visual i>erceplion of colors — ethicatioii of the cliromatic Nuise. 

The. discrimination of sounds, 

. Tesra for acuteness of hearing. 

The tests for heaving arc supplemented by a les,son in silence. 
Throughout this entire range of exercisCvS the idea of a game is main- 
tained ; the children are amused, and meanwhile there is developmei^ 
by a process of autoeduention. ^ 

The principle of autoeducation marks the great distinction be- 
tween this system, which is based notions, and the 

system of Froebcl, which from first to last calls into exercise the 
social and ethical impulses. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR TRAINING THE SENSES. 

The argument for the elaborate trftining of the senses is epitomized 
in the following citations from the author’s exposition of the system: 

Experimental psychology has so far devoted Its attention to perfecting the 
^ Instruments by which th^ sensations are measured. No one has attempted the 
^ methodical preparation of the Individual for die sensations. 

Our aim In eduaitlon In general Is twofold-^lologlcal and social. From 
the biological side we wish to help the aa“tnral development of the Individual; 
from the social standpoint It Is our aim to prepare the Individual for the 
d^trUronmenC Under this last h^d tochidcal education may be considered as 
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having a plac'e, since It teaches die ImllvUlual trt uinke use of l^>irroundlngfl.| 
The education of the senses is mote iniiKrrtnnt from both tliese points of vlt^ 
The (leveloimiont of*#he senses, inde^Hl, prwtnles that ‘of Bui>erIor Intellectual 
activity, and the child betwiK^n 3 and t years Ife.iu the jierlod of hirmatlon. 

AH wliicatlon of little cblUIron must lie Koverned by this prfnciple— to help 
the natural psychic and physical developmejit of the child 

Thr other aim of e<iucation (that of adapting the individual to the environ^ 
menm should be given more attention later on, when the iK'rlwl of intense 
de^Apment is past. 

” RHYTHM. 

The influence of rhythm is forced on the utte^ition of all teachers 
by music, p<Kdry, and dancing. While its presence in other forms of 
human activity is not so easily recognized, it must be constantly con- 
sidered in a system of training based upon biologic principles. So 
long ns the training is individual the periodicity in attention and 
action may escape special notice, but in collective or class exercises it 
is ho longer negligible. The ^lontessori system places much less stress 
upon rhylliin than the Froebolian games and plays, and its effects 
as observed in the training of muscular coordination are recorded 
with the enthusiasm excited by a new discovery. 

I have trie<I (says Montessori) to have the direett'ess T)f the “children’s 
liouse” In Milan, who is a glftetl musician, make a number of trials and ex- 
U>eri meats with a view to fimling out more alK)Ut the muscular capacity of 
young children. She has, made many trials with the pianoforte, observing how 
the children are not sensitive to the musical tone, but only to the rhythm, dn 
.a I)asls of rhythm she'nrraugwl simple little dances with the intention of study- 
ing the Inflnem e of the rhythm itself uinm the coordination of muscular move- 
ments. She was greatly Burj>rlsed to discover the educational, dlsclpHnnry 
iffect of such music. Her children, who had been Ie<l with great wlwlom nnd 
art through liberty to a 8i>onUmtH)Us ordering of-their nets and movements, had, 
nevertheless, lived iu the streets nnd courts and hud an almost universal habit 
of Jumping. 

Being a faithful follower of the method of liberty, nnd not considering that 
jumping was n wrong act, she had never correcte<l them. 

She now noticed that, as she multiplied nnd repeated the rhythm exercises, 
the children little by little left oCf their ugly juini)lng, until finally It was a 
thing of the past. The dlrt\.*lre8S one day asked for an explanation of this 
. change of conduct. Several little oues looked at her without sjiylng anything. 
The older children gave various replies, wi;;tse miming was the same. “ It 
Isn't nice to jump.*’ “ Jumping Is ugly.” “ It’s rude to Jump.” 

This was certainly a' b^uitlful triumph for gur method. 

This exr>erience shows that it is iwssible to educate the child’s muscular 
sense, nnd U shows how exquisite the refinement of this sense may be, n» If 
develops in relation t*} the aiuscular memory, and side by side with the other 
• forms of sensory menMtyy. ^ 

THE aiLENCE INTERVAL. 

Something of the rhythmic elem^t appears again in the intervals 
of silence by which the active .exercises are at times interrupted. 
But the* element is not emphasized in the elal^rate accounts of 
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these intervals, v^Wich partake rather of the char.ncter of the sensa- 
tion experiments. The silence interval ntny occur in the naicht of 
diflferent exercises, hut seems to have special value in relation to tests 
of hearing, as indicated in the following pi^sage : 

The only entirely siucessful exiK‘rlniontH which wo have minle so far In the 
“childrens houses" are thos<^ of the chnU and of the lowiMasi nr whisiKireil 
voice. In nreporln^' f»)r midi im exercise It Is nocessary to teach the eluUlren 
Uio real meniilnj; ef sIUmko. 

Toward tliis cihl 1 have several pmies of slleuce, which help la a Hurpnsln« 
way to Ktrenj;theu the reiuarkablo discipline of our ehlldren. 

Many of thorn lu-e li.tcieshxl In tlio fiRl. wl.idi tlioy have nov.T n»tioo.l 
bofore, tlait we lankc so iimny iHilscs of wliich wo are not xnaisolmis, ami that 
there are detrreen of silence. There Is im nhsolutc sllemc, whole imthini:, 
absolutely nothlDK, moves. tW wnlch me hi luunzeinout when I __s'‘uul In the 
middle of tlic room so quletlyVhat.lt Is really as If “ I were not 1 hen they 
strive to Imitate me anil to in even better. I fall nttcnthu here iiml there to 
n foot that moves, almost Imulverteiitly. The allentloa of the diild Is called 
to every part of his body la an aiiximis encerness to attain to Immobility. 

AVhen the children are trylny la this way there Is established a silence very 
different from that which we carelessly call by that name. 

• It M«ms as if life ijradaally vanishes and that the room becomes,- little by 
little, empty, as If there were no loagor anyone hi it. Then we heK’ln to hoar 
the tlck-tock of the clock, anil this sottml sw'ius to grow lit Intensity as the 
silence becomes absoUitc. IToni without, from the court which before seena'd 
silent, there come varied aolsos-n bird chirps, a child laisscs. The ohlldreti 
sit fa’sclaated by that sileaee as If by some conaucst of their own. “Here,” 
says the dlrectrcs-s, “here there Is uo longer anyone; the children have all 
gone away.” 

Whatever uses such an effort may serve in the excitation of hear- 
ing, it is evidently a means of exciting an uniisiinl sensation, and its 
' alternation with periods of activity is very different from the natural 
rhythm of physic^ and mental life. J 

PREPARATION FOR WRITING AND READING. 

I 

It is an interesting fact that while the distinctive feature of the 
Montessori system, the new contribution that it makes to pedago^, 
consists in the processes of muscular and sense training and the prin- 
ciple of growth upon which these are based, the part of the system 
which has excited greatest interest and on which the author dwells 
with undi-sguised satisfaction, is the teaching of vyriting and reading. 

Apart from the relation betweenj^be* later procesis and the 
fundamental principle of the system, tKfe methods employeil at this 
stage of the training merely add a few devices to those of other 
systems of instruction in tliese essentials which have proven very 
successful in (heir Application to young children. Passing over the 
, detailed description of the devices, which would Iqse much by abndg- 
mei^nd the many discussions, reflections, and criticisms of other 
syst^ which they call forth, it will Suffice to emphasize here the 
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Btiiges of the process by 1x111011 muscular dexterity and sense percep- 
tion are utilized for the “spontaneous development of graphic lan- 
guage” and an iiliiiost insensible transition to 014^ speech. 

, The exercises preparatory to xvriting consist in the practice of the 
movements required in the art until they become mechanical, so 
that XV hen the children come to the actual xvork of xvriting they may 
be “ able to perform it xvithout ever having directly set their hands to 
it before.” 

These ])i‘oparatoiv exercises an* classified in three periods: 

To the first periml belong exercises tending fo develop the muscu- 
lar mechanism xvhich is actively exercised in the complex act of 
writing. The mate'riifl emiiloyed consists of small tables, 

metal insets, outline draxvings, colored jiencils. The mW] insets are 
in (.limension and form a reproduction of the series^^ geometric 
insets in xvood already desewhed. The child sele^^^the form he 
desires and proceeds to oidline it upon xvhite paper with the colored 
pencil of his own selection. He first traces the outline of the metal 
Ciise and then withtMhis outline, that of the inset. Finally, holding 
the pencil as the pen is held in xvriting, he fills in the fignrPhc has 
outlined. This exorcise develops the }K*rception of ditforence and 
likeness in forms and establishes “ the musc^dar mechanism necessary 
to the management of the instrument in writing.” It need hardly' 
he said that the exercises and the material are both of a hature to 
interest chihlren. 

The exerciser of the second period are intended to establish “the 
visual-muscular image of the alphabetical signs, and to establish the 
mus(’ular memorv' of the movements necessary to writing.” At the 
second stage letter foiTns cut in sandpaper and mounted on cards are 
introduced, and if necessary the child’s finger is guided while ti*acing 
the lomi. The roughness of the siindpaper also guides as the child, 
whose tactile sense has become acute, is immediately conscious when 
his finger slij)s on to the smoother surface. Tlic teacher precedes the 
tracing exercise by articulating -the sound of theTi'tter or letters 
xvhich are })resented for the exercise. Thus there is a' simultaneous 
^xcitation of three sensations when the directress shows the letter to ^ 
the child and has him trace it, the visual sensation, the tactile, and 
the muscular. 

In this way [says MontcHHorll the Imatje of the graphic »lpu is fixed in a . 
much shorter B|>aw of time than when it was. according to ordlmiry methods, 
ncQUirtHl only through the visual Imago. It will he found that the. muscular • 
memory is in the young child the most tenacious nud, at the s^ime^tlme, the 
most ready. Indeed, he sometimes recognizes the letters by touching them, 
when he cun not do so by looking at tbem. Tbesejmages are, l>estdes all this, 
contem])oraneously associated with tlie nlplmbetical sound. \ 

Exercises of the kind described may be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied. 
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The third period in this process consists of exe*rciscs for the com- 
position of words. At tliis stage entiro alphabets are presented in ^ 
boxes dividwl into compartments^ eacli letter eitlier singdy or in 
multiples being placed in its own little section. The child liaving 
become familiar with the appearance of the letters and their smin s 
can quickly select tliose correspond hig to a senes of sounds i-ejirc- 
senting a word, as for instance, Ma-nia. There ensues whiit is to^U|^e 
child a very interesting game in word c-oifttruction. By this pioco.ss 

writing and reading go on together. \ ^ 

In tL development of spoken laujruajjo there are t^ stages which 
are so closelv united that the (listinction Un escape, 

notice. Children articulate Wfore.they forfii words, «ntl they spea 
words before they attach ideas to them. The possibility ""'I 
importance of training the vocal mechanism by exercise apart from 
instruction in language and its uses have long l>eeii recogiu.e.l, and 
many admirab'llt systems have lH‘e« devised for this purix.se, bu 
as a* rule young children are not trained in this ri'spoct at the age 
when the mechanism is mos1 plastic.' 

I, wmiUl t.e wen (says Montessorll that the ctill.l, by 

ChannelH of articulate bniKuaice. sbonUt eslabUsb exae. y 

aary to a i^'rfect artleiilatloi. l.efore the ace of easy motor a.tai.t.itlo as Is i a. Msr 
ancb by the-flxatUm of erronem.H meclmnlsms, the defects btxa.mo lucorrltrlblo 

For the purpose- indicated the “ analysis of' speeeh is necessary, 
but since the analysis of the transient is impossible, the language 
muk be made stable by the written word or graphic sign; hence, 
in the Montessori method the simnltaneons training m graphic exer- 
cises and in vocaliziftion and, in the third .stage of writing, the 
analysis of words not only into signs but into the component scninds, 
thus combining written and oral language as parts cif an mte^a 
process of development. The emphasis placed upon the mtegratio 
of writing and reading and the early training of the ^ensor.y and 
muscular mechanism involfed in both are salient ^nts m the method 
of tenchmg language by the Montessori system, -^ose familiar wrth 
laboratory and clinical researches bearing upon the subject can not 
fail to observe the confirmation they offer for the underlying theory 
of the process. Thus Miinsterberg', summing up a senes of obseiwa- 
tions on the learning of language, spoken and wntteh, says : 

The happy days of Ignorance concerning the mentnl proceseee of writing are 
goI[e and ekpoLentaT atudlea and cllnlcnl observation^ have thrown It h 
Tu the extreme complexity of the task. To be anro, this disentangling of the 
nartlal nrocesses quickly shows to what a high degree the mental and physlo- 
El acrTr^dlng and In wrllfllg overlap. The psychological study o 
both nroceBBefl, therefore, reenforces the conviction that they ought 
.,„.inn«i^ther. Moreover, the elaborate experiments of recent years Indl- 
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onto Uint the principle of progress In both cases Is essentially 4be same. We 
that the adult iwrson hag»lenrne<l to produce the si>eech movement for a 
whole word by one motor Impulse, while the tintmlmHl render must give hts 
attention nnd will to prnctlcally every slnple letter. It nmy be said that rtkU 
difference nlso controls the contrast between writing of the beginner and 
of the traln^l writer. 

Dr. Dewey, who has led the way in this country in the conversion 
of psychological principles into eclucationiil practice, dwells par- 
ticularly upon the importance of taking advantage, in the training 
of a cliild, of tlic age and order ofjnotor developments. On the 
subject he says: 'L ^ 

There is un order In w'hlch sensory jind nuHor centers doveloi^{ un order 

pressed, In n general way. by sjiy[ng that the Iffie of iirogress 1b from tho 
larger, coarser adjust men ts having to do with tlu^bydlly system ni a whole 
Ttbpse nearest the trunk of the tSHly) to the finer find accurate adjust men t« 
Ifhvlng to do with the pcripliory ami extremities of the organism. To violate 
this order inenns undtie nervous strain; It means putting the greatest tension 
niwn the centers least able to <fo the work. At the same time the lines of 
activity which are hungering nnd tbirstliig for action arc left nnnsetl to atrophy. 

This order furnishes a criterion by which systems of motor train- 
ing may be valued. 

The exerci.ses that result in spontaneous writing are in direct 
sequence to the child^s original drawing nnd modeling, which are 
encouraged in the “children's houses” exactly ns ttiey are in the 
priiuary Schools of American cities; but the practical application 
of tliese free activities to the tedious act of Avriting is an original 
contribution of the Montessori system to pedagogic method. 

the teacher in the ^ontessori system. 

Thus far this review has considered merely tlie methods peculiar 
to ’the 'Montessori system. Naturally, ideal elements would be 
ohsciircd in such a presentation; but even the author’s elaborate 
descriptions leave the impression that she is treating of methods of 
training which have to do with special aptitudes or functions of the 
living being rather than wdth education as a process affecting the 
whole native. Tljis limitation in the method and material of the 
ti*nining islo be offset by the influence of the teacher, who occupies a 
new position in this system. The attempt will not be made here to 
explain fully the Monte^ori conception of the teacher’s office: indeed, 
the author herself admits that this can not be clearly formulated 
but must be mastered by a special course of training. In order, 
however, to avoid a too partial survey of the entire subject by the 
exclusive consideration of exercises and material, reference lAust be 
made to the teacher, who even in the new character still remains, as 
in other systems, the central figure. 

Si. ■ . 
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In the system of autoeducation. the <^ce of the teacher is hot to ‘ 
impart knowledge nor to correct errors. To quote Montesson on 
this subject: ^ - 

^ lu fdct, when the child educates himself, nml when the control and correc- 
tion of' errors is yielded to the didactic nmterlal, there remains for the teacher 
nothing but to observe. She must then be more of a psychologist than u 
teacher, and this shows the Importance of a sdeutlflc preparation on the part 
of the teacher. - , ^ 

Indeed, with my methods tlic teacher teaches little and observes much, and, * 
above all. it Is her function to direct the psychic activity of the children and 
their physiological development. For this reason I have changed the name of 
teacher luto that of directress. • ♦ ♦ , ^ 

But her direction Is much more profound and lmi>ortant fhan that which Is 
commonly understood, for this teacher directs the life aud the soil. ♦ • • 

Not upon the ability of the tetichef does such plication rest, but uix>u the 
didactic system. This prestmts objects which, first, attract the spontaneous 
attention of- the child, and. second, obtain a rational gradation of 
stimuli. • ♦ * 

The directress of the ** children’s house” must have a cle;ir idea of the two 
factors which enter Into her work — the guidance of the child and the indi- 
vidual ex’erclse. 

Only after she has this concept clearly fixed In her mind may she proceed 
to the application of a method to guide the spontaneous ,e<lucatIon of the child 
and to Impart necessary notions to him. 

In the opix>rtune quality and in the manner of this Intervention lies the 
personal art of the educator. ' 

Under the general head of Intellectual education ■’ tlie author 
explains the action of the teacher or ilirertress in loading the child 
from sensations to ideas, as follows: 

To this end she should use a metlnxl tending to' Isolate the inner attention 
of the child and to fix it upon the perceptions, as in the first lesst^ns his objective 
attention was fixed, through isolation, upon single stimuli. 

The teacher, in other words, when she gives a lesson nius^^^ se^k to limit the 
field of the child’s consciousness to the object of tbe lesson, ns, for example, 
during the sense education ske Isolated. the sense which she wished the child to 
exercise. 

It Is here that the factors of individual limitation and differing degrees of 
perception are most keenly felt in the teacher. In other words, In the quality 
of this Inten-entlon lies the art which makes up the Individuality of the teacher. 

As an illusteation of what is thus vaguely implied, the method of 
teaching the child “ nomenclature ’Via described in detail. The didac- 
tic formula does not, however, differ materially from fhat which 
accompanies many courses of object lessons arranged to guide the 
teachers of infant schools. 

Betuming to the subject 6i Ihe teacher in a concluding summary, 
aftQT reference to an old-time teacher of noisy efforts, Montessori 
aays: 

. r\>r th)s teacher we have substituted the didactic material, which rcontalxis 
within Itself the control of errora and wmch'rnakee auto-edncatlon possible to 
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each child. The td^her has thus become a director of the KjfcnUineous work 
of the cblldrea She Is not u iwsslre force, a silent presence. 

The children are occnidtHl, eacli one In a different way. and tlie directress 
- watching them can make psychological obsenatlons which, If collected In an 
orderly way and according to scientific standards, should do much toward the 
recMiiHt ruction of child psychology and t!ie develoimient of ex i»erl mental jxiy- 
. chology. 1 believe that I have by my method established the (‘ondltlons neces-*^ 
sury to tlm development df s<*lentlfic i>e<lngt)gj'. nml wlnwer adopts this method 
IH: opens In doing so ii labonUory of exi>erimentnl i>etiagogy. 

I The idea of the school as a laboratory and of tlie teacher as a 

scientific invc.stigator is not new to the. teaching fraternity of th^ 
United States who, ns a n*siilt of the impulse given to child sti^dy 
in this country hy Dr. Hall 20 years ago, arc more thoroii^ly 
in^nied with the spirit of exi>eriniental psvcholbg^^ than those of any 
other nation. Nevertheless, the chief leaders of tliis movenieut have - 
warned us against the endeavor to confound the tcaclier's art with 
the ardor of tlie scientific invesO^rntor. The question involved is put 
by Miinsterherg as follows: 

Can we fwl with the child If we are iu the biiblt of obscri’Ing him tis a 
psychological mechanism? 


In answer to the query he continues: 


X\’e have reached n serious argument which psychological pedagogy has to 
face. From all sides we hear Uie cry that the teacher ought to kuow more 
psychology ; but are we sure that the real success of this reform may not mean 
n defeat of the most lniiH>rtnut instincts in the teacher‘s As loug as psychology 
qieans only dead te.\tlM>ok knowletlge It enn not Interfere with the personal 
Intcn*Mts of parents and tenchors. ftut If It !>eoomes n really practical as{»ect, 
■ If the c’lii^Id and puiill Is looked on ns a comblnutluu of elementary mental 
functions and everyllilng turns into a scientific calculation, then, Indeed, too 
easily muy the liiunedlate pemnml relation of man to man suffer by it. The 
strong, versjitlle teacher may' be able to combine !)oth methcHls and to develop 
the one without Injuring the other, but the average mind lives In one-sIdtMlness. 
Surely fkK'Iety can not toierate^ur trainlug artlflclnlly the power of psychologt- 
cal anhlyals nnd at the wnhe Jme drying lip the siwings of love and sj*iui>athy, 
of Interest and enthnslaspi,- In-the nursery and the schoolroom. The turn to 
pR>'cho!ogy si 1 on p be taken ^vifu carofulnoss and moderation, unless we are to 
lose more thau.iVe gain.. * * 

^Siimlnr opiiyoD^ be cited from Dr. Hall and from other 

leadere in psychological investigations. They are referred to in thia 
connection noWo di.sci^k Montessori's conclu.sion, but to emphasize 
what is regarded by her ns the essential to the system, namely, teachers 
trained in the methods and imbued with the spirit of the work, A 
letter written at her request by a friend and colleague says: 


It Is difficult for her to give any accurate information of the extension of 
hei* methods In £he ordinary schools of Rome or of other countries. They are 
so differently applied by different teachers* and there is at present no school 
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In some of the Case <IH BornWnl iJfer apparatus Is used, and In some of the 
muLTt^as well a. In «veral private «tool. m Roms. But the teachera have 
tmined itl the sretBliii » 

Ajb Interest In tlie system is rat>i(lly inct^aslng the author finds it* 
hfecessai^ to (jrdVide for training tenchers^o shall become tm 
ejtponehte of her Ideas. Accordingfy, as stafcd m the letter quoted^ 

she is nrrnn'glng two courses for next winter, runulug cpncurrently, one for 
teachers of children which would be under her direction, nnd the other or 
trainers of teachers, wlilch she would take mainly herself, to begin u Novem- 
ber. Funds are now being rn ised to provide for the neoesstiry practicing school, 
which will bo under her own direction. 

While this-plnn is regarded ns essential, it depends upon success in ^ 
Becuring funds and cquipnieiili ' ■' 

TESTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

Among the questions that naturally anse as to the results of this 
novel systetn of training, there are twn of special importance, namely, 
the rate of progress and the general effects upon the children them- 

selv^ 

From the standpoint of individual liberty, the flrat question may 
seem trifling, but experience shows that liberty even in childhood dwa 
not compensate for falling behind the rate of normal progress, the 
time dement naturally receives little attention in the discus.sion of 
this system until formal exerrises are reached. It appeal's then as 
a measure of the efficiency of tj^ method of teaching wntuig. In Uus 
connection it ii^ stated that ; 

The average time that elaisws between the flrrt trial of the 
exercU and die flrat written word Is. for children of 4 
to a month and a hnif. Witt, children of 6 years, ^ iK-rlod ^ 
being about ft month. But one of our pupils learned to use in ^ 

letters of the ali.habet In 20 days. Children of 4 yenrs, nfter they ' 

for 21 Laths, enn write any word front ^ 3 

writing with ink In a notebook. Our lltlle om-sj.re gi'nernlly experu af^r .3 
LnS Time, and tho« who have wrltte.. pPr 0 mouths 

the children In the third elcme..tnry. Indeeil. writing fs one of the easiest and 
most dellKlitful of all tbe conquests made by tbe clnld. 

AstSeLecutlon. our children write well from the moment in which they 
begin. iKte form of the letters, beautifully rounded and flowing, is surirrlslDg 
J?8lmllarlty to the form of the sandpaper models. The beauty . 

U rarely eqLled by any scholars In the elementary schools who have not bad 

Special exercises In penmanship. 

The second question relates tfj, conduct and the development of self- 
^ control. The claims made for the effect of this system m these ro- 
^~i^t8 may seem extravagant to persons who have had no expenhnee 
J?dealing with groups of chUdren. But it will occasion no surprise 
to the experienced kiodergartner, or even to the t^diw of more 
ftamal infant schools, 0\T«n under any system a du^ress sjm- 
|«t)Mtio '|ua|nMte| -wit§ mider^ndq ht>w to lead children m tn 
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exercises of their natural aptitudes without restraint or force, and 
the effect has just the hypnotic character which is described again 
and again by Montessori and has been noted by impartial visitors 
at the children's houses. 

In this atmosphere of freedom, a single occasion only is noted in 
which noisy manifestations called for caution. This arose from the 
frenzie<] joy ” of the children at the moment “exploded into 
writing.*' -The author says: 

I saw chlklron crowUliif;: jibont one another at the blackboard, and behind ^ 
the mile ones who were stamliug on the floor another^Ilne would form, con- 
sisting of children mounted ui>od chairs, so that they might write above the 
heads of the little ones. In a fury tit being thwarted, other children, in ord^r 
to find a little place where they might write, overt timed the chairs u\)ou which 
their companious w^e mounted. Others ran toward the w'indow shutters or 
the door,, covering them with writing, these first days we walked upon a 
carpet of written signs. ♦ ♦ * 

Ext>erleiice bus shown us hwv to control this phenomenou. aud how to lead 
tlie child more calmly to this new iH)wer. 


INTEREST IN THE SYSTEM, 


The nature and extent of the interest excited by the Montessori 
system in Europe and in the United States are indi^t^ by the 
bibliographical references appended to this review. As a rule the 
articles included are not written from either the scientific or the 
piedagogic standpoint, nor even by persons experienced in the train- 
ing of the young. They simply ^exploit the work and the workers 
as wonders of the time ; but althou’gh such a^tieles may have little 
professional value, they are significant sigM of current tendencies, 
A few of the authors represented in the /ist are scientific experts 
who, however, as yet are not prepared to go/beyond cursory comments 
or descriptive accounts. ' 

Dr. Howard C. Warren, professor of psychology in Princeton 
University, closes a synopsis of the system as follows: 


It would be Interesting to apply the Binet-SImon tests to children' taught at 
the Houses of Childhood. The Montessori system leads to umiBual attain- 
ments, l>oes It produce unusual functional growth Is well?* 

The question thus pointedly put is the fundamental one in a criti- 
cal estimate a^system professedly developed from biological prin- 
ciples. ♦ " 

Dr. Theodate Smith, of Clark UniversitVj in an account of the 
workings of the system as witnesjsed by her in the Montessori schools 
at Rome, says : . 

If one visits one of Dr. Montemorrs scbools the children nil to be 

occupied In intereating play. Some imM;^lnK on the floor playing with blocka 
or stripe of wood painted -In different* colora. Some are playing blindfold 
games, finding out by the aid of their alone the shapes and. of 
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objecu and dlffofent textorea of Bilk, Batin, wool, or linen. One child who 
wbB absorbed In writing on the blnckVonrd did not even notice my entrance 
Into the room. She wne writing in large vertical script and forming the lettcra 
beautmilly. nnd In nuswer to my que*><»ni8 to how long she had b.'en writing. 

I teamed that Bhc had begun rlie day before. Owaalonidly some child calle.1 
the teacher when ho had finished bis game had received either npprornl or a 
BUggcBtlou that perhaps he would like to do wanethlag else. Hnt the Interest 
and the attenUon of the children Is never Interfered with. If a child wishes 
to Bi)end the entire soIuh.1 ihTUhI of two horn's In dolag one thing he Is allows 
to do so on the principle Unit the siHuitmieous ntleutlon Is a fundamental 
educative principle which must not be InterfmxJ with. In spite of the fact 
that UilB particular school In the convent on Uie Via Culstl draws Its chlhlren 
from an excc>edlngly ismr s.'ctlon In Home, their lyiiH.arnnce was neat, ami 
although no discipline was apparent, tho scbwlroom was in the truest sense 
controlled nnd onlerly/ 

In a letter on tho subject, which wo art* nutliorizod to cite, Miss 
Smith cxprosses tho following dociilod opinion ns to the value of 
the system : 

Ust June I went to Home In a somewhat orltleal uukhI. exiieellug to llnd 
traces of oven.n«ssnre nnd prei'.slons development In the Mont.*ssorl ehissi's. 
I found nothing of the sort. The value of the Montessorl mqtluHl m«ems to me 
unqneatlounhle If It onn Ih> IntnidHOtM Into the elaases In the right way. hut 
U must be In the right way to do Just lee to the method. There Is no system 
that requires mon* carofnl trululnj? of Ua twichorH. 


Witli rofrnnl to tlie mlnpintioii of llie system to the tmiiiin>r of 
childrtm in tho United .Stntos. .she ohservcs tlmt— 

Some adaptations will have to be made bivnuse of the dllTerence lietwism 
social conditions in .Uie United Stales and Italy, nor can we oxiHVt to attain 
the same results lii the siHUitaneous rending nmi writing whleli pAyo lioen w> 
striking In the Itnllnn children, for Kngllah Is not, like Itallnn, a phonet c 
language. When the Italian Child has once mastered tho forms and stmuds 
of the vowels and cousonmits he can write any word that he knows, and has 
at his command a written vocabulary Ideutlcnl with his sixikeu ouc, nnd thus 
a new means of communication which he flmls of ahsorhlng lntcrc>st. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 


Attention haa already been called to tho olTicutl rc«ipnhi*m 
tend^ to Dr. Monleaaiiri at the beginning of her work by Signor 
Guido Baccelli, n^that time minister of public instrucUon for Itnly, 
and the measures which ho took to bring the new methods to the 
attention of teachers in the schools of Home. Interest was also 
early excited in oflicial circles of England by accounts of the system, 
and Mr E. A. Holmes, fonjierly chief inspector of elementary 
schools, was sent by the British Government to investigate and 
report upon ite operations. Mr. Holmes was already known a^ 
champion of cdwaUonal refor ms and the aflvocate of the metyfod 

Dtctmber, 1011, Vol. XVIII, No. 4. p|>. W5-03U. 
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<>f self n*aIiza(ion Ihronph (hi* early iMiitivation yf the ‘^expansive 
instincts,” * 

He was, therefore, by e.\i>eru*nco nml exmvietions able to judge 
of the Montessori met hods and to otfer, as desired, exj>ert advice 
in the si'leetion of suitnblo and qualitiod pi*rsons who sliould bi* sent 
to Koine for tminin^^ under the author of tin* system, so that it may 
l)e introdiiceil into Knghind by comjx*tent and accredited exponents. 

Iti the letter from Mr. Ilaroker, j>n*viousIy referred to, the state- 
ment is made that — 

In the Itn11nii*8]KMklit^ I'aiilou yt Switzorliuul iho systtMii lias been ni^ro- 
iliU'iHl I in a few Itifnut selnMils) l»y llie iHliioitloiuil iiu(tK>rlttt*8. iinil the repo^W 
of Us pn>»rrt'K»( there nre very favnrnlili- 

Sovcriil iinivorsiiics luvl Stiitos and cities of the Unileil 

States have also sent representatives to home to study the Montessori 
work. 

It may then*fore lx* claimed that (he system is not an isolated 
e.xiH'^iment, but a recognized contrihut ion to that pnxvss of readjust- 
ment between life and (raining which scienct' has brought a Iwnt in all 
progressive communities. 

SOCIAL MISSION OF THE SYSTEM. 

' In the discussions of the Montessori system it is naturally con- 
trasted with that of Iroehel, the only other system of (raining cinn- 
pletely woidiod out in its application to early childhooil. The author 
of (he^ metluHl of scientific pedagogy acknowleilgi's indebtedness to 
I riK*bcI for many of the ideas and deviees which characterize (he 
work; at the same time, hy the extremely practical hearing uf many 
of its exercist's, it constantly recalls (he teachings of Pestalozzi, while 
its scientific nssnniptions are current among autlnyities in (he field of 
psycJ 10- physics. The work a])|>enrs, therefore, rather as an ingenious 
reduction of moih*rn theories to pnictioal uses than a new creation. 
This is a ver}* valnnhle si*n ice, but it is a valna (hat will Ik* en- 
hanced in pmportion ns it promotes (he ixmipnmtivo study of sys- 
tems and, of experiments thAt pertain to the nature and potential 
energy of childixMi Ixdow (ho school agis for, like Uio kindergarten, 
the Montessori school stops at the threshold of the r.ormal scliool 
period. It is Uue thnPthe oxorci.sos in writing. n*ading. and numem- 
tion overlap (he province of the onlinary sdiool, but nt (his stage ttie 
devices lose their unique character; they do not differ inalerially 
from devices long employed in progressive sclioola. The author of 
the system expresses, indeed, imhoundod confidgnt'e that it “ is but 


' Wb«t !• »nd what rnlaM b«. A aludj of adumUon In general and fJementary educa- - 
Uon In particular. Uj Edmond Uorv Aloxantlpr llolmoa. London. Oimatable A Co. 
(Ltd.). 1012. 
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the earnest of a. work that, developing tlie same principle and 
method, shall cover in a like manner the successive stages of educa- 
tion”; but the same confidence animated Fitfl^ijel and is reiterated 
by his followers. Nevertheless, .while the kindergi^rten has combined 
with other influences to transform the traditional spirit and methods 
of formal education, it has failed to overcome the force of social 
demands and accumulated < \pcrience which work together in shaping 
school processes and purposes. 

The relations between the kindergarten and the ‘‘casa dei ham- 
biiii” are obvious, but it is a mistake to confound either of the two 
with organized schools; this merely obscures their special mission in 
society. This fact is recognized by Dr. Montes.sori, who, in the discus- 
fc>Sfon of her system, prefers the name of directress to that of teacher; 
and the same distinction is marked by Froebel’s injunction, “Come, 
let us live with our children.” implying thereby a change in the entire 
conception of childhood. Montes.sori, like Fniebel, comes with a mes- 
sage to society'; and this broad conception of her work gives it value 
far beyond that which attaches either to the thcHiry or the methods 

of development which it sets forth. 

This idea is aptly expressed by Dr. Holmes in his introduction to 
the Am^icnn transdation of 11 Metodo, as follows: 

The best use of the .Montessorl system la tlie home wilt comt tlirough tlie 
reading of thli^ik. If imrents sfiiill team from Dr. Montessorl something of 
the value of Sid life, of Its need for activity, of Its charactcrlsUc modes of 
expression, and of Its posslbiutles. and shall apply this knowl«lge wisely, ^the 
work of the great Italian etlucaror will lie sueccssfiil enough. 

In respect to the immediate applicability of the methods to ele- 
mentary schools of the United States, this same auOiority says : 

This introduction attempts to suggest a compromise. In the school arts 
the pnigrnm used to snch good effect In the Italian schools and the program 
which has been so well workwl out lu Bugllsh and Atnerlcau schools may e 
profitably combined. We can learn much about writing and reading from Dr 
Montessorl. esiieclally from the frealoin her chihlreii have In the process of 
learning to write and In the use of their neWly nctpilred power, as well ns from 
her device for teaching them to read coiniwtcd prose. We can use her ma- 
terials for sense training and lead, ns sho does, to easy mastery of the alpha- 
betic symbols. Our own schemes for teaching reading we can retain, and 
doubtless the phonetic analysis they Involve we shall find 
' effective because of our adoption of the Montessorl scheme for teaching the 
fetters. The exact adjustment of the two methods is, of course, a task or 
teachers In practice and for eilucntlonal leaders * . » n..*,... 

To an educators this book shonld prove most Interesting. Not many of them 
will expect that the Montessorl method will regenerate humanly Not many 
will Wl^to see It— or any method— produce a generation of prodigies such ns 
those who have been heralded recently In AmerUw. Not many will approve 
the very early acquisition by children of the arts of rending and writing. But 
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nil who are fair inlndeil will ndmJt tlie fronliiR that shlnoH lu her book uud the 

renmrkiible suggest Iveiieps of Dr. MontoHSorl’s labors. 
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